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THE KIND AND FREQUENCY OF TYPICAL ERRORS 
IN WRITTEN FRENCH 


J. P. Breckuermmer, Belmont High School, Los Angeles 


A study of errors has as its chief value the 
establishment of a basis for the direction of 
effort through the indication of important 
items for drill. During the past year I under- 
took a study of the kind and frequency of 
typical errors in written French in an at- 
tempt to determine in a systematic way the 
errors which most frequently occur in 
French composition work and the points of 
grammar which should be particularly em- 
phasized. An examination of 1,000 free 
compositions written by students in first, 
second, third and fourth year French and 
500 samples of prose composition written 
by students in second, third and fourth 
year French was made, mistakes listed, and 
a tally kept, in an effort to determine 
through frequency, the kind of typical er- 
ors, and from these indicate the important 
items for drill. The figures did not include 
the number of possibilities of error for each 
error group nor the number of correct 
forms, consequently the principle of error 
quotients could not be applied. A study of 
the frequency of usage along with the fre- 
quency of error would have been highly 
valuable, especially for use in the revision 
of the course of study of French grammar, 
and a more scientific method of determining 
items for drill. As in English composition, 
a study of both frequency of usage and fre- 
quency of error would last several years. It 
is hoped, however, that a few facts may 
have grown out of the investigation which 
will prove of some value to teachers of 
French. 

_ The following conclusions seem amply 
justified from the study of 1,500 samples of 
French composition: 

1. The list of errors discovered in the 
first 250 free compositions underwent al- 
most no change in the course of examining 
the compositions of the other three years. 
This same list served for tallying mistakes 
in Prose Composition, with little revision 
except for elimination of many items due 


to the fixed character of the selections trans- 
lated. This conclusion is in accord with that 
of Charters and Miller who in their study? 
of English composition, placed a high meas- 
ure of reliability on a comparatively small 
amount of material. 

2. For purposes of comparison, or to 
show improvement of persistency of error, 
percentages of error should be based not 
only on the total number of mistakes, but 
also on the total number of words written. 

3. Free Composition gives the students 
better opportunity than Prose Composition 
to show how much they know as well as 
how little they know. 

4. The important error groups judging 
from frequency of error, are for both Free 
and Prose Composition, with a slight dif- 
ference in order of importance: spelling, 
agreement, vocabulary, verb, preposition, 
gender, article and pronoun. 

5. The unimportant error groups, consti- 
tuting 1% or less of the total number of 
mistakes, are: position of adjective, position 
of adverb, contractions, confusion of parts 
of speech, omission of dependent conjunc- 
tion, and negation. 

6. The purely grammatical error groups, 
agreement, verb, preposition, article and 
pronoun, constitute 49% of the total num- 
ber of errors in both Free and Prose Com- 
position. 

7. The non-grammatical error groups, 
spelling, vocabulary, and gender, comprise 
47% of the errors in Free Composition and 
46% of the errors in Prose Composition. 

8. The student makes approximately 5% 
more errors in Prose Composition than in 
Free Composition, year for year, due no 
doubt to the fact that he can dodge his dif- 
ficulties in the latter type. 


Charters and Miller, “A Course of Study in Gram- 
mar, based upon the grammatical errors of school children 
in Kansas City, Mo.”—University of Missouri Bulletin, 
vol. ge 2, Educational Series 9, January, 1915, pp. 
16 an ° 
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9. In Free Composition the first year 
student makes approximately one mistake 
for every five words written; the second 
year student, one mistake for every ten 
words written; the third year student, one 
mistake for every twelve words written; 
and the fourth year student, one mistake 
for every thirteen words written. 


10. In Prose Composition the second 
year student makes approximately one mis- 
take for every six words written; the third 
year student, one mistake for every seven 
words written; and the fourth year student, 
one mistake for every eight words written. 


11. During the last three years the stu- 
dent averages one mistake for every eleven 
words written in Free Composition and one 
mistake for every seven words written in 
Prose Composition. 


12. Although every type of error in Free 
Composition persists throughout the four 
years, there is no increase in frequency 
worthy of mention. 

13. The greatest improvement or the 
least persistency of error is shown in the 
spelling, agreement and vocabulary error 
group. The greatest persistency of error is 
in the position of adverb, a group which 
constitutes but 1% of the total number of 
errors made, and hence of little consequence. 

14. Because frequency of usage and fre- 
quency of error are so intimately related in 
Prose Composition, it is impossible to tell 
whether there is improvement or not in the 
various error groups, unless both are taken 
into consideration. 

15. Only from selections graded by 
years in which opportunity is offered for 
making the same type of error can improve- 
ment in Prose Composition be determined 
year by year. 

16. Practically all errors found in the 
first year prose were found in the fourth 


year, showing a persistency if not a fre- _ 


quency of error in the most elementary con- 
structions, which is amazing. 

17. Nearly half the errors in spelling 
were due to incorrect accents, or ommis- 
sion of accents or of the cedilla. 

18. The frequency of vocabulary errors 
is much higher in Prose Composition than in 
Free Composition. 

19. Verb errors would rank first among 
the purely grammatical error groups, if mis- 
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takes in the agreement of the verb with its 
subject were included among them. 


20. The indiscriminate and inconsistent 
use of tenses shows not only a lack of feel- 
ing for the time element but an abysmal ig- 
norance of the uses of the five most fre- 
quently used tenses, viz., the present indi- 
cative, the imperfect indicative, the past 
definite, the past indefinite and the future. 

21. In Free Composition 24% and in 
Prose Composition 40% of the verb errors 
were mistakes in the use of tenses. 


22. Of all the verb errors 11% were 
mistakes in mode, of which 50% in Free 
Composition and 63% in Prose Composition 
were errors in the use of the indicative for 
the subjunctive. 


23. The subjunctive mode used correctly 
in an adjective or adverbial clause seldom 
occurs. 

24. The correct translation of a condi- 
tional sentence is rarely found. 

25. Little improvement is evident in the 
use of prepositions, ever a source of trouble 
in all languages. 

26. Errors in gender rank sixth in fre- 
quency in both Free and Prose Composition. 

27. The article is omitted incorrectly 
more often than it is used incorrectly. 


28. Of all the mistakes made in Free and 
in Prose Composition, 5% are pronoun 
errors. 

29. Errors in personal pronouns and rel- 
ative pronouns lead all other kinds of pro- 
noun mistakes. 

30. Inability to distinguish between di- 
rect and indirect objects, whether noun or 
pronoun, persists throughout the four years 
of French. 

31. Mistakes in the position of adjective 
consist for the most part in placing the ad- 
jective before instead of after the noun. 

32. The use of a preposition for a de- 
pendent conjunction and the interchange of 
adverb and adjective persist from the first 
through the fourth year of French. 


In the light of the above conclusions, the 
following items in French grammar are sug- 
gested for intensive and systematic drill, 
with a view to eliminating some of the most 
outstanding and persistent errors in French 
composition work. 
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Accuracy in the use of accents and 
cedilla. 
The spelling, among others, of plu- 
sieurs, campagne, intéressant. 
Agreement of the adjective with the 
noun. 
Agreement of the verb with the sub- 
subject. 
Agreement of the predicate adjective 
with the subject. 
Past participle agreement. 
The avoidance, among others, of the 
use of expressions like “avoir un bon 
temps” for s’amuser; pour for car or 
parce que; “étre froid” for avoir 
froid ; “manger un repas” for prendre 
un repas. 

8. The government of the most com- 
monly used verbs. 

9. The uses of the present indicative, 
the future, the imperfect indicative, 
the past definite, and the past indefi- 
nite tenses. 
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10. The forms of conditional sentences. 
11. The use of the subjunctive mode in 
adverbial and adjective clauses. 

12. The verbs conjugated with étre. 

13. Some of the more important rules 
for gender. 

14. The use of the definite article in the 
partitive construction. 

15. The forms of the relative pronouns. 

16. The distinction between direct and 
indirect objects, both noun and pro- 
noun. 

17. The position of adverbs with the in- 
finitive and in compound tenses. 


The above list is not a complete list of 
points of French grammar needing particu- 
lar emphasis, nor does it present items new 
to any experienced teacher of French, but 
it does include the most frequent and per- 
sistent errors noted in the course of a care- 
ful, systematic study of French composition. 


By Eustace Broom, Francis W. Parker School; Maria pe LA SoLepAD S. CONTRERAS, 
Senior High School; and Wacter Kautrers, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, San Diego, California 


This discussion presents in some detail the 
formation and validation of a test which 
was designed to measure the ability of high 
school pupils to read and to comprehend the 
meaning of printed Spanish material. The 
project originated as a result of a study of 
the available standardized tests in Spanish 
which was undertaken by the second of the 
writers in a class in educational measure- 
ments taught by the first of the writers in 
the State Teachers College of San Diego 
during the summer of 1926. The third mem- 
ber of the group was drawn into the project 
upon his return from Spain at the beginning 
of the current school year. The first of the 
writers has been responsible for the experi- 
mental and statistical technique of the study, 
and his co-workers for the selection of the 
materials of the test. All mathematical cal- 
culations were performed twice to insure 
accuracy. Calculating tables? and a Monroe 
calculating machine were used further to 
imsure accuracy and to facilitate calculation. 


Construction and validation of the test. 
The test is designed to measure achievement 


in comprehension of the printed Spanish 
language at successive stages under varying 
conditions and with varying methods of 
teaching. It is not based upon any single 
textbook in Spanish, but upon a background 
vocabulary which was prepared by the writ- 
ers to serve as a suggested basis for un- 
standardized tests in Spanish.* This vocab- 
ulary included only words of common fre- 
quency in a number of Spanish word lists 
which were prepared by their authors after 
they had examined a large number of ele- 
mentary textbooks in Spanish, tabulating in 
each case the words common to all of the 
"This test is being published by the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


2Barlow’s “Tables of Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, 
Cube Roots, Reciprocals of All Integer Numbers Up to 
10,000.” London, E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd., 1914. 200 
pages. 

Holzinger, K. J. “Statistical Tables for Students in 
Education and Psychology.” Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1925. 74 pages. 

Seeliger, O. “Dr. A. L. Crelle’s Calculating Tables.” 


Berlin, Walter de Gruyter and Company, 1914. 
*Broom, Eustace, and Contreras, Maria S. 
ground Vocabulary List in Spanish.” 

Journal, 11; 459-63, April, 1927. 

Also in Contreras, Maria S., Broom, Eustace, and Kaul- 
“Two Unstandardized Tests in Spanish,” 
February, 1927. 
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Spanish grammars and Spanish readers 
which they examined. Insofar as was pos- 
sible, the exercises of the test were arranged 
to include only words found in this word 
list. In this way the authors sought to limit 
the vocabulary of the test to words of com- 
mon occurrence in high school courses in 
Spanish. Although there may be more de- 
sirable criteria for the validation of test ma- 
terials than the one used in this study, it is 
nevertheless true that teaching practice in 
any subject follows very closely the organi- 
zation of the available textbooks. This very 
practical consideration is held to be a suffi- 
cient justification of a test which embodies 
the materials of common frequency in the 
books which must be used by students of 
high school Spanish. 


The test was prepared in two forms, now 
designated as form A-2 and form B-2. 
These forms originally included many more 
exercises than were later submitted as a final 
form of the test to high schol students for 
solution. This was considered necessary 
since it is desirable to have exercises of vari- 
ous degrees of difficulty, ranging by steps 
from those which are quite easy to those 
which are very difficult. Furthermore, it 
permitted elimination of some of the exer- 
cises of approximately the same difficulty 
which are always found “piling up” near the 
exercise of median difficulty. The prelim- 
inary grading of this material was accom- 
plished by submitting the material to a num- 
ber of competent teachers who arranged the 
exercises as nearly as they could in uni- 
formly progressive steps of difficulty. This 
arrangement was later checked by a small 
group of Spanish scholars, including prin- 
cipally professional men and writers. The 
resulting two forms were submitted as 
blackboard exercises to approximately two 
hundred junior high school pupils in first, 
second, and third semester Spanish courses. 
On the basis of the results of this applica- 


tion of the test, the test exercises were - 


roughly scaled in terms of their difficulty to 
high school pupils, and certain ones were 
eliminated. The usability of the test with 
reference to clearness of the directions, con- 
venience of administration, adequacy of the 
time allowance, and objectivity in scoring 
was determined. The re-organized test was 
mimeographed and tried out again with a 
somewhat larger group of pupils in the same 
courses in Spanish, and the test exercises 


were arranged in two forms of equal diffi- 
culty. The method of equating the difficulty 
of the test exercises will be discussed later 
in this report. 

Following these preliminary tryouts of the 
test and its organization into two tentatively 
duplicate forms of twenty paragraphs each, 
the writers published a preliminary edition 
of the test. Both forms of this edition were 
administered just prior to the close of the 
first semester of the school year of 1926- 
1927 to approximately four thousand pupils 
in from first to eighth semester courses in 
Spanish in Des Moines, Iowa; San Diego, 
Compton, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
California; Chicago, Illinois; and Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. A portion of these tests, given 
in one high school each in Los Angeles and 
in San Diego, was returned too late to be 
considered in this report. This final tryout 
of the test was held in order to check the 
difficulty of the test exercises as previously 
determined, its validity and reliability, and 
the tentative norms which had been estab- 
lished during the early experimentation. In- 
structions were sent to the examiners in 
every school to make sure that the method 
of giving the test and the directions for its 
use were followed with strict uniformity. 
The tests in every case were given to class 
groups, not to pupils especially selected by 
the teachers. The time limit was rigorously 
observed, and no departures in other matters 
were reported. 

Either form of the test may be given 
easily in 22 minutes. This is ample time al- 
lowance for all but the slowest pupils in the 
first semester of Spanish. Even with these 
pupils increasing the time allowance has not 
been found to increase their scores sig- 
nificantly, since the exercises near the end of 
the forms are much too difficult for first 
semester students in Spanish. If a longer 
test is desired, both forms of the test may 
be used and the scores averaged, thus giving 
a slightly more reliable measure of the 
achievement of different pupils. The brevity 
of the test effects an economy of class time 
that is an asset rather than a liability to the 
teacher. 

The directions page for the final form of 
the test is given below. It is exactly the same 
for both forms of the test, A-2 and B-2. 
With the exception of two blanks to be filled 
out by the student taking the test which were 
included in the preliminary edition, but 
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which were eleminated from the final form 
of the test, and the shifting of two sentences 
to a position above the information blanks 
from a position immediately below them, the 
final directions page is identical with that of 
the earlier edition. 


A SILENT READING TEST IN 
SPANISH 
By Maria DE LA SoLepaAp S. CONTRERAS, 
EustTAce Broom, and WALTER KAULFERS 


Do not open this paper, or turn it over, 
until you are told to do so. Fill out all of 
the blanks, giving all information as accur- 
ately as you can. Write plainly. 


Age 

Draw a line under the number of semesters 
of Spanish you have studied: 12345678 
State 


DIRECTIONS 
On the following pages are a number of 
exercises to test your ability to read Spanish 
silently. Each exercise consists of a short 
paragraph with a question and a series of 
five words at the end. The correct answer 
to the question is in each case one of the 


words in the series. Look at the exercise 
below. 


estas hoy, Juan? 

—Muy bien, gracias, Antonio; y tu? 

—Bien, gracias. ;Como esta tu sefiora 
madre? 

—No esta bien hoy. Tiene un resfriado 
grave. 

iCémo esta la madre de Antonio? 
bien ocupada triste mal alegre 


Here the Spanish word mal answers the 
question correctly, so it is underlined. 

You are to read each exercise on the fol- 
lowing pages as accurately and as rapidly as 
you can. Then you are to answer the ques- 
tion by underlining the correct word in the 
series at the end. If you underline a word 
by mistake and wish to correct the error, 
cross out entirely the word wrongly under- 
lined and underline the word you consider 
correct. 
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When you have read these directions, wait 
for the teacher’s signal to begin. Then start 
with the first exercise and take each one in 
order until you have completed the test. 

By way of illustrating the character and 
arrangement of the materials of the test, two 
of the exercises are included in this report. 
The first is relatively easy, but the second is 
much more difficult. 


Apenas se puede leer lo que Juan escribe. 
Parece que no ha aprendido a escribir bien; 
porque forma las letras muy incorrectamente y 
con mucha dificultad. 


escribe Juan? 
bien rapidamente mal 
facilmente 


Después de partir de Los Angeles, pasamos 
por varios sotos de albericoques, olivos, perales, 
limoneros, naranjos, e higueras. Tan grandes 
y densas eran las arboledas que parecian bos- 
ques. 


dénde pasdbamos? 
huertas jardines’ vinas bosques 


There has been some criticism of the 
word usage in the second of these pargraphs. 
It is contended that “huertas” is not cor- 
rectly interpreted to mean “orchards.” The 
usage has two justifications. This paragraph 
is a direct outcome of a visit of the third 
writer to “las huertas de Valencia” in South- 
ern Spain. It is, furthermore, the usage of 
the Pequefio Larousse—IIlustrado.* 


The authors made a final check of the 
difficulty of the test items and their correct 
placement in order of difficulty within the 
two forms of the test on the basis of the 
returns from the administrations of the third 
edition. As before, the relative difficulty of 
the different exercises was determined by the 
probable error method,’ which probably has 
been more commonly used than any other 
for evaluating test materials. By this method 
the relative difficulty of a given test exercise 
depends upon the percentage of pupils who 
solve it correctly, regardless of the time re- 
quired. An exercise which is very easy and 
is solved correctly by the great majority of 


correctamente 


campos 


*Pequetio Larousse—Ilustrado. Nuevo Diccionario En- 
ciclopédico. Publicado Bajo La Dirreccién de Claude 
Augé. Adaptacidn Espaiiola de Miguel de Toro y Gis- 
bert. Paris, Libreria Larousse, 13-17, Rue Montparnasse, 
1926. 1528 pages. 


5An early use of the method was that of Clifford 
Woody in developing his arithmetic scale. ‘“‘Measure- 
ment of Some Achievements in Arithmetic.’”’ Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, 
No. 80, 1916. New York, New York. 

The method has been described by Walter S. Monroe in 
“The Theory of Educational Measurements,” Chapter 4, 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1923. 364 pages. 
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the pupils to whom it is given requires little 
ability, while an exercise which is more diffi- 
cult and consequently is solved by a smaller 
percentage of the pupils who are being tested 
requires more ability. It has been assumed 
in evaluating the exercises of this test that 
the distribution of Spanish abilities con- 
forms to the normal frequency curve which 
measures the fixed relation between ability 
and numbers of pupils when large groups 
are studied. The arbitrary zero point, or 
point of departure, used in this study was 
taken at negative 7 P. E. Beginning at this 
point all the test exercises were located on 
the linear scale and were assigned values 
accordingly. While the final values of the 
test exercises varied somewhat from those 
determined following the preliminary try- 
outs, the changes were relatively small and 
few in number. Only minor re-arrangement 
in the order of placement of a few para- 
graphs in each form was necessary. The 
percentile distribution of the difficulty values 
for the exercises in the two final forms is 
shown in Table 1. 


Total 

Peryo Md Qs; Peroo Points 

Form A-2 4.82 5.34 6.70 7.04 7.82 126.51 
Form B-2 4.64 5.70 6.66 7.28 7.64 127.43 
TABLE 1. Percentile distribution of difficulty values 


in the two forms of the test. 
Note. Form B-2 is 72/100 percent more difficult than 


Form 

Tentative norms. When it was found that 
the tests as they were administered in the 
seven different school systems were already 
equivalent within one percent of mutual 
agreement, it was possible to determine 
tentative norms at once. It has seemed in- 
advisable to burden the report with the aver- 
age measures and other percentile data for 
the seven different school systems, so five 
percentile measures only for each semester- 
of-study and sex group are given. The dis- 
tribution of the tests in Pacific Coast and 
Central Western school systems, both urban 
and rural, and the giving of tests both in 
junior and senior high schools of different 
sizes and characteristics in the different 
school systems was a part of a definite plan 
to obtain valid and universal norms. It was 
found impossible to determine grade or age 
norms. Numerous ninth grades were found 
in which pupils were doing, perhaps, third 
and fifth semester work in Spanish, while in 
tenth grade groups pupils were doing first 
semester work in the same language. Fur- 


thermore, the wide variation in ages within 
groups in different schools might find a boy 
of fourteen doing fourth grade work while 
a boy of sixteen is doing first grade work. 
The final tentative norms include end-of- 
semester percentile measures for the differ- 
ent semester-of-study and sex groups. The 
data is given in table 2. 


z 
= = = 3 

First Boys 868 5.39 7.14 9.46 12.02 14,37 


Girls 1042 4.80 6.93 9.21 12.28 14.19 
Second Boys 520 10.39 
Gir!s 568 8.18 10.00 13.50 13.98 16.31 
Third Boys 738 10.53 
Girls 968 10.71 12.90 14.96 17.01 18.77 


. Fourth Boys 448 12.99 13.79 16.30 18.02 19.63 


Girls 468 12.16 13.52 15.64 17.44 18.72 


Fifth Boys 62 15.00 16.00 16.50 18.65 19.34 
Girls 126 13.25 15.38 16.80 18.42 18,98 


Girls 32 12.60 15.38 16.12 18.33 18.97 


Seventh Boys None _...... 
Girls 24 15.30 16.13 16.95 17.31 18.78 


First Men 20 

College Women 38 7.12 10.00 14.40 17.46 17.92 

Second Men 16 10.50 12.50 14.50 16.20 18.20 

College Women 20 5.00 12.00 16.67 17.88 19.50 
TABLE 2. Tentative Norms. 


These norms are relatively stable for the 
groups for semesters one to four of the high 
school. The addition of over one hundred 
new cases each from Des Moines and San 
Francisco did not materially alter the previ- 
ously determined norms. The norms for 
semesters five to seven of the high school 
and for the first two semesters of the college 
are not very reliable, having been based on 
too few cases. 


It will be noted that the median, not the 
mean, is given as the most satisfactory single 
norm. The mean is the best average since 
it satisfies the criteria which a good average 
should meet to a rather high degree,® besides 
having other desirable properties and very 
few undesirable ones. The median, however, 
easily ranks second to the mean in its value 
as an average, and it is decidedly preferable 
here since it locates a percentile point on the 
scale, that on either side of which one-half 
of the measures fall. This makes compatt 
son with the other percentile divisions easy. 
Furthermore, the midscore in simple seri¢i 
may be used as is the median in a frequent 
distribution, thus simplifying the problem oi 


*Odell, C. W. “Educational Statistics.” New Y 
Century Company, 1925. 334 pages. Page 79. 
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teachers who are handling statistically re- 
sults of the test for small groups of pupils. 
The tenth and ninetieth percentiles’ and 
the first and third quartiles’ are given be- 
cause it is frequently useful to find other 
points on the linear scale than those which 
> | express only the central tendency of a dis- 
tribution. These measures readily facilitate 
the finding of two frequently used measures 
of variability, the quartile deviation and the 
10-90 percentile range. The quartile devia- 
tion is one-half of that distance on the scale 
7 | which includes the middle 50 percent of the 
19 | cases, and the 10-90 percentile range is the 
3; | distance which includes the middle 80 per 
63 | cent of the cases. 


3 |. Lhe writers believe that the few minor 
7224 changes in the arrangement of the para- 
38 | graphs within each of the two forms of the 
55 | test will not materially affect the validity of 
the norms. The character and organization 
of the test materials seems to make the 
order of presentation of little moment. This 
opinion is supported by certain statistical re- 
sults based on the scores of the exercises 
which were included in the final forms of 
the test which were computed for the experi- 
mental tryouts of the test. These scores 
yielded an extremely high correlation re- 
gardless of the order of presentation of the 
different paragraphs. There were few varia- 
tions in the obtained scores, resulting only 
in a slightly higher average score. This 
small increase was probably a result of prac- 
tice or coaching resulting from the repeti- 
tion of the different forms of the test with 
the same group of students. 


Reliability of the test. The reliability co- 
eficients of the test have been computed for 
(lasses from the seven school systems. The 
scores from Form A-2 were correlated with 
those from Form B-2. The coefficient of 
reliability expresses a numerical index of 
spe relationship between the measures of 
achievement obtained by the two applications 
of the test. If the measuring instrument is 
(perfectly reliable and is used by competent 
.|xaminers, and if conditions at the time of 
=~ ¢ applications are always identical, the co- 
‘aa ficient of reliability will always be 1.00, its 
mum value. The coefficient, however, 
; a always less than one. In the present case 
. is sufficiently high to indicate that the test 


‘Odell, C. W. Loc. Cit. Pages 111-113. 


is a reliable measuring instrument. The data 
follows: 


Index 
of 
No. of With 
City and School State Cases P.E. bility 
Los Angeles, twelve 
city senior and junior ; 
high schools................ Calif. 1408 .778+.007 .882 
San Diego, five city 
senior and junior 
high schools.............. Calif. 638 .818+.009 .904 
Chicago, Austin High 
Ills, 412 .817+.011 .904 
Kenosha, Central 
High School............ . Wisc. 181 .861+.013 .930 
Compton, Union High 
Calif. 163 .790+.020 .889 
Des Moines, East 
High School.............. Iowa =.717+.039 .847 
San Francisco, Hor- 
ace Mann Junior 
High School ............ Calif. 64 .686+.045 .828 


TABLE 3. Reliability coefficients of the test, 


The index of reliability® is a coefficient 
of correlation between a series of obtained 
scores and their corresponding true scores. 
It is equal to the square root of the coeffi- 
cient of reliability; and it is the maximum 
value which the coefficient of reliability for 
the test can take except by chance. The use 
of the index has not been common, but since 
it measures the relationship between ob- 
tained scores and true scores, and thus the 
errors in the obtained scores, it is perhaps a 
more significant measure of a situation than 
is the coefficient of reliability. 


Values of the test to teachers. The test 
should be of some aid to teachers of high 
school courses in Spanish in the following 
ways: 

1. In classifying pupils into sections for 
the purpose of differentiating their rates of 
progress or for enriching the curriculum for 
the more able pupils. 

2. In the determination of promotions 
and failures. 

3. In the assignment of school marks, by 
furnishing a more objective and reliable 
basis than the teachers’ unsupported judg- 
ments of achievement. 

4. In setting up immediate educational 
objectives ; i. e., checking the course of study 
to determine the amount and rate of instruc- 
tion with given groups of students. 

5. In comparing results secured by a 
teacher in different sections of her courses 
or by different teachers of similar courses in 
the same school or in different schools. 

‘Garrett, H. E. “Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 


tion.”” New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1926, 
317 pages. Pages 272-3. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH AS AN AID TO PRONUNCIATION 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Epitu B. Patter, University High School, University of Oregon 


Fluency in the use of the language and ac- 
curacy in pronunciation are expected of the 
modern-language teacher and must be dem- 
onstrated in daily class work if results are 
to be satisfactory from all standpoints and 
if confidence is to be retained. In spite of 
the valuable contributions of several excel- 
lent texts on phonetics, the teacher who is 
unable to take a thorough training course 
and reviews in pronunciation and phonetics, 
is distinctly handicapped unless the possi- 
bilities of study and teaching by phono- 
graph are utilized. Thus the ambitious 
teacher can do much toward perfecting pro- 
nunciation and acquiring self-confidence 
through the use of properly selected phono- 
graph material and at small expense. The 
same records can then be used to rouse the 
apathetic pupil by their novelty and variety, 
invigorate drill lessons, provide an unvary- 
ing model of correct enunciation, and com- 
pel attention to detail and aural perception. 
The value of the records is further increased 
by the possibilities of the use of the phono- 
graph in group or individual study outside 
of supervision and in correcting problems of 
faulty pronunciation. Such work may be 
carried on as a supplement to any grammar 
or reading lesson as it has been observed 
that frequent use of records during short 
intervals is more beneficial than continued 
drill throughout a whole period or consecu- 
tive periods. 

At the present time there are several types 
of records in French, Spanish, German and 
Italian which are inexpensive and adapted 
to class use or private study, some of which 
are equally adaptable to all stages of pro- 
gress and to all types of students. A satis- 
factory and dependable treatment of French 
pronunciation through phonetics is illus- 
strated by the set of records distributed by 
The Student Educational Records, Inc.,! and 
based upon exercises 1-34 “Sounds of 
French,”* a text by Professor Otto F. Bond. 


Records “Sounds of French,’’ manufactured and sold 
by The Student Educational "Records, Inc., Lakewood, 

ew Jersey. Price: Five double-faced records, twelve 
inch size, $12.00, plus transportation. 

2“Sounds of French,’’ a manual of pronunciation, by 
Professor Otto F. Bond. Chicago University Press, $1.35, 
~ _~ be ordered from The Student Educational Rec- 
ords, Inc. 


A supply of the manuals for class use with 
the records is quite desirable. 

A set of twenty lessons and manual is 
offered by The Victor Talking Machine Co.,® 
planned by Raymond Weeks, professor of 
romance philology of Columbia University, 
and spoken by Louis Allard, professor of 
French literature at Harvard University. 
This teaches separate sounds, vocabulary 
and quotations with phonetics, drill exer- 
cises, English translations and discussions 
of problems of sound. The enunciation is 
clear and the accent is properly placed. The 


records are not unduly expensive and quite 


worthy of consideration. 

The Iroquois Educational Records* are 
intended for use with the direct method text, 
Fougeray’s “The Mastery of French,” 
Books I and II, but are almost equally valu- 
able with any other method of instruction 
and at any period of advancement, whether 
for initial study of pronunciation or for re- 
view drills. These sets are accompanied by 
manuals giving a clever arrangement of the 
French and its English equivalent. In set I 
individual sounds are presented, each fol- 
lowed by ample drill material that is set up 
in two ways and so placed that time is al- 
lowed for repetition by the class before the 
next word or phrase is pronounced. This 
material is found to be practical, economical, 
and generally satisfactory. Set II gives a 
thorough drill on well articulated sentences, 
including statements, questions and answers 
relating to grammar and practical conversa- 
tion. 

The Student Educational Records based 
on Fraser and Squair’s French Grammars’ 


8Weeks and Allard, French by Sound. Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey, or local dealet. 
Ten double records and a text book. $20.00. 

‘The Iroquois Educational Records, Iroquois Publis 
ing Company, Inc., Syracuse, 

Set I. Mastery of French pronunciation, by G. P. 
Fougeray, seven double records, twelve manuals, $25.00. 
Additional manuals, 75 cents each. 


Set II. Iroquois French Grammar and Conversatio#, 
by G. P. Fougeray. Eight double records, twelve mant 
als. $25.00. 


*Records based on Fraser and Squair: New Elementaty 
French Grammar ard New Complete French Gramma 
(D. C. Heath & Co.), lessons 1-39, spoken by Prof. M. L 
Bergeron. 16 double records, $25. 00 net. Also Fraset 
and Squair: Shorter French Course (D. C. Heath & Co.), 
lessons 1-51, spoken by Prof. E. Dessarnaux, 16 double 
records, $25. 00 net. Student Educational Records, Ine., 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 
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are too well known to need description. 
They are invaluable in classes using these 
texts and are very helpful in tutoring and 
home study. With practice one becomes ex- 
pert in picking up the needle and repeating 
a desired phrase as often as necessary for 
mastery. The same company distributes the 
Spanish records based upon the Hills and 
Ford: Spanish Grammar, and Spanish 
Course® which are very helpful in studying 
and in teaching, but care must be taken to 
order the records based on the text edition 
used in class. 

Conversational form of instruction in 
French, Spanish, Italian and German is ably 
exemplified by the Rosenthal Language 
Phone Method.’ This consists of connected 
sentences in conversational form based on 
the occurrences of every day life. Gram- 
matical principles are illustrated with an 
idiomatic vocabulary so that all the exercises 
are of interest and practical. The pronun- 
ciation is distinct and pleasing, and the man- 
uals assist in efficiency. 

Several courses are offered by the Rosen- 
thal Method in addition to the above men- 
tioned Conversational Course, (a) one of 
which is based on quotations from prominent 
authors of the country, (b) and another on 
the play by de Musset “J/ Faut qu’ Une 
Porte” (c)—for advanced French students. 

The Aural Educators have several very 
excellent records giving literary selections 
for use in French and Spanish classes. 
Among these are fables from La Fontaine, 
entitled “Le Corbeau et le Renard,’* and 
others. Spanish selections prepared by Dean 
J. Moreno Lacalle of Middlebury College, 
C. Marcial Dorado of Barnard College, Pro- 
fessor Pedro Bach y Rita of New York Uni- 
versity, and others, may also be procured 
from the Aural Educators. The same com- 


*Hills and Ford: Spanish Grammar, (D. C. Heath & 
Co.), lessons 1-34, thirteen double records and Hills and 
Ford: First Spanish Course, (D. C. Heath & Co.), les- 
sons 1-37, fifteen double records, all spoken by Senor E. 
Agramonte, price $25.00 each set. Student Educational 
Records, Inc., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


'The Rosenthal Language Phone Method. Funk and 
Wagnalls, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

(a) Conversational Course including a manual and 
thirteen double disk records. 
German or Italian. 

(b) Advanced Course including manual and five dou- 
ble records. $20.00. French, Spanish, German or Italian, 

(c) Alfred de Musset: “Jl faut qu’ une porte soit 
ou fermée,’ a comedy, five double records. 


$43.00. French, Spanish, 


®Record No, F. S. 1-2, spoken by M. L. Bergeron. “Le 
Corbeau et le Renard, La Cigale et la Fourmi, L’Ours 
et les deux Compagnons.” One record, $1.75. Aural 


Educators, Lakewood, New Jersey. 


pany has issued a pronunciation record en- 
titled “Basic French Sounds,’ by Professor 
Weill that is practical and economical. 

The French records reproducing a variety 
of songs ranging from lullabies to ballads 
have interest for all ages and disposition. 


Many of the folk songs found in readers 


and grammars are included in the collection 
of little French songs’® made available by 
the Victor records, numbers 72165 and 
72166. Also certain reproductions of the 
Marseillaise, La Paloma™ and other songs 
are within the range of young voices. By the 
use of these records, pupils may be encour- 
aged to sing even when the teacher does not 
feel competent to lead the singing and ade- 
quate musical accompaniment is lacking. 
There is no doubt but that the gain in pro- 
nunciation facility acquired so pleasantly by 
the pupils compensates for the expenditure 
of time and cost of materials. It has been 
found advisable to provide the pupils with 
copies of the song or to place the words on 
the board so that they may simultaneously 
associate the word forms with the appro- 
priate sounds and thus preclude the possi- 
bility of erroneous impressions. After hear- 
ing the words from the phonograph once or 
twice, the pupils may pronounce the selec- 
tion, get the meaning and then be allowed 
to sing with or without the accompaniment 
of the machine. Many pupils who cannot 
otherwise be persuaded to practice pronunci- 
ation will voluntarily hum or sing snatches 
of songs outside of class. While listening 
to the phonograph rendition of singing or 
speaking selections, pupils will profit greatly 
if they will accompany the voice of the ma- 
chine in whispers. 

If the use of the phonograph in class 
work is an innovation, the first trials may be 
disappointing, but with continued practice 
its possibilities will become recognized as a 
profitable and pleasant class exercise rather 
than idle amusement. To avoid embarrass- 
ment and waste of time, it is important that 
the teacher shall have made plans some time 
before the class hour, and have the records 
and copies of the material in readiness and, 


*°Basic French Sounds, by Prof. Weill. One record, 
3.00. Aural Educators, Lakewood, New Jersey, 

Victor Nos. 72165, 72166. Two double records of 
French songs including “Savez-vous planter les chous, 
Fais dodo. Mere Michel, Sure le pont d’Avignon,” etc. 
pas Talking Machine Co., Camden, New Jersey, or local 
dealer. 


Victor No. 6557, La Masgseillaise. No. 1141, La 
Paloma. 
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particularly, that she test the records and 
machine in advance. The teacher can then 
give attention to directing the reactions of 
the class and to managing the machine effi- 


ciently. Also before investing in much equip- 
ment, it is advisable to examine and test 
records in order to decide upon the type of 
material best adapted to the class. 


QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER | 


Leonarp Scuwartz, Stanford University 


The critical essays published in Le Cor- 
respondant by Armand Praviel have reap- 
peared under the title Du Romantisme a la 
Priére (Perrin, 12fr.) The above title is 
explained in a brief preface which points 
out that the Romantic School in France 
ended in a sort of desperate morose mel- 
ancholy, as appears in Loti, “le dernier en- 
fant du siécle.’ To Praviel, the whole suc- 
ceeding generation seems to be reacting 
against this state of mind. It has accepted 
a definite creed with all its consequent ob- 
ligations, even though it is materialistic or 
regretably agnostic. Praviel’s criticism is 
meant for the ordinary reader, who, through 
fear of appearing backward and behind the 
times is apt to mistake passing notoriety 
for the definite consecration of genius. Thus, 
after a brief study of Loti, Praviel makes 
a slashing attack upon the fame of Marcel 
Proust and Edmond Jaloux. His chapters 
on Pierre Benoit, les freres Tharaud and 
Charles Le Goffic present welcome biograph- 
ical information that I have not seen else- 
where. Praviel accepts as his motto an 
alexandrine by Veuillot: “Le beau c’est le 
bon sens qui parle bon fraincais,” and by 
this standard he goes on to criticize Du- 
hamel, “un médecin moraliste,’ H. Ghéon 
(Henri-Leon Vangeon, M.D.), “un primi- 
tif de France,’ Bertrand, “un Latin d’Af- 
rique,” and the “lyric poet of the Rhdéne,” 
Louis Le Cardonnel. 

The first impression derived from an ex- 
amination of Maynial’s Précis de littérature 
francaise, 1715-1925 (Delagrave, cloth, 
14fr.) is one of richness and balance. The 
author has found that 250 pages give him 
room enough to characterize all the writers 
of note in this period, and yet to mention 
minor celebrities and all the contemporaries 
that deserve notice besides. I was struck by 
the fact that a whole section is devoted to 
Fromentin, whose fame is rising. If you 
have not read his Dominique you have 


missed one of the greatest novels of the 
century. 

Pierre Champion’s Marcel Schwob et son 
temps (Grasset, 15fr.) is a book that will 
greatly interest a few readers, but which 
has at least something for a larger number. 
Schwob was a genius who came to maturity 
at fourteen and died in his thirties, after 
having solved the riddle of Villon’s Jargon, 
translated Hamlet and Moll Flanders, writ- 
ten poems in prose like Le Livre de Monelle, 
and stories collected under such titles as 
Le Roi au masque d’or and Spicilége. He 
was the friend of Meredith and Marion 
Crawford, and admired Stevenson to such a 
degree that he visited Samoa after the latter’s 
death. Few young men of letters were bet- 
ter liked than Schwob, and thus the mere 
story of his friendships gives an unusually 
exact idea of French letters and thought 
from 1890 to 1905. In addition to some of 
Schwob’s remarkable love letters to Mme. 
Marguerite Moréno, the actress whom he 
married, Champion has also published here 
some striking letters from Jules Renard, 
Colette, Claudel, Fr. Jammes and transla- 
tions from the correspondence of Stevenson. 

I am sorry that I cannot quote the price 
of W. H. Grosjean’s French Verb Book, “a 
complete treatise on the conjugation of verbs 
with drills, exercises, and verbal idioms,” 
just published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York. It is a book of 175 pp. which 
carefully analyzes the subject of conjuga- 
tion and the tenses, provides drills on some 


- fifty common irregular verbs, lists the de- 


fective and common obsolete verbs, and 
closes with a reference list of the preposi- 
tions required with the infinitive. 
Henri-Robert, now of the French Acad- 
emy, long batonnier of the Paris bar, gives 
brief account of a little known corner of 
Paris in Le Palais de Justice (Hachette, 
6fr.) He begins with the history of the 
present building, reviving the scenes enacted 
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in the former Grand Salle and the Galleries 
du Palais, where a few shops remained un- 
til 1840. Today, the Palais houses the Tri- 
bunal de la Seine, the Paris Cour d’Appel, 
and the Cour de Cassation, sitting in cham- 
bers opening for the most part off the 
famous Salle des Pas-Perdus, and beginning 
to hear cases at one p. m. Henri-Robert 
explains how the civil courts work, describes 
the animation of the Salle des Pas-Perdus, 
and then takes his reader through the crim- 
inal court, the appeals court and the Cour de 
Cassation, a real “sanctuary of Themis.” He 
then stops to speak of the forced sales by 
auction conducted in the Salle des Criées, 
where the last bid must be made before a 
candle goes out, tells the history of the 
famous “Conciergerie,” describes the “Dé- 
pot” to which people are taken to await 
trial, tells of the courthouse reporters and 
the Cour d’assises or Superior Court, where 
cases are heard before a jury. A conclud- 
ing essay entitled “Alceste plaideur” shows 
the critics of the law’s delay that it is not 
altogether unjustified. 


It’s free! Books Abroad, A Quarterly 
Publication Devoted to Comment on Foreign 
Books, edited by Roy Temple House, and 
published by the University of Oklahoma at 
Norman, will be sent without charge to in- 
dividuals who may be interested. This mag- 
azine published brief articles and short re- 
views which are planned to give an adequate 
idea of the content of the books they 
describe. 


Those who have found that some of the 
recent biographical accounts of Anatole 
France left a bad taste in the mouth will 
find something more to their liking in San- 
dor Kémeri’s Promenades d’ Anatole France 
(Calmann-Lévy. 9fr.) This book comes 
from the pen of one of his secretaries who 
was with France during the preparation of 
Les Dieux ont soif and La Révolte des 
anges, and accompanied him on his last jour- 
ney to Italy, visiting Naples, Rome, Pe- 
tugia, Florence, Assisi, Milan and so forth. 
This account of life in the company of 
France is of little interest to the student of 
literary problems, but it will delight the 
lover of Italy and gives abundant examples 
of France’s genius for natural eloquence in 
familiar conversation. 


Junior French (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
$1.68), in the Oral-Self-Expression Method 
Series, is the work of Prof. Louis J. A. 
Mercier, in charge of courses in methods of 
teaching French in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. The position that he 
takes “is that the alternative of the gram- 
mar-translation method is not the direct 
method but an oral grammar method so 
organized and developed as to include, from 
the first, practice in self-expression.” This 
book seems to me to be one of the best 
possible text-books of French for use in 
Junior High Schools, and the most experi- 
enced teacher will find that he can learn 
something from Mercier’s methods. Inex- 
perienced teachers will find that his intro- 
duction: “How to Use this Book,” will af- 
ford great assistance in meeting their new 
responsibilities also. Among the best fea- 
tures of Junior French 1 would mention a 
“Pronunciation Record Card” which per- 
mits the rapid correction of individual de- 
fects in speech, and in an appendix, sections 
entitled “A Suggested Method for Teach- 
ing French Pronunciation” and an “Anaylsis 
of the Nineteen Defects Natural to Ameri- 
cans in Pronouncing Connected French 
Sounds.” Mercier has also introduced in 
this book a test, to be scored on the basis of 
one hundred, which determines how far the 
pupil has assimilated his lessons as he goes 
along. The following passage from the chap- 
ter on “Grammar Essentials” shows how 
Mercier makes fine distinctions without the 
use of technicalities : 


“A device to tell which tense to use. Im- 
agine you are looking at or acting on a 
stage. The French imperfect corresponds 
to the stage-setting, the costumes, all the 
stage-properties, and to the make-up, the 
condition and the habits of the actors. It 
describes them. The past definites (or in- 
definites) correspond to the actions of the 
actors (including the actions of the things 
that can act, the rise of the wind, the light- 
ning or the extinguishing of a lamp, the fall 
of a book, etc.) The narrative tenses make 
up a list of these actions, as they are done, 
one after another.” 


A happy inspiration for the teaching of 
pronunciation is La Chanson des vovyelles, 
sur Vair de: Savez-vous planter les choux. 
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Savez-vous prononcer eu 

eu dans bleu, eu dans ceux, 
Savez-vous prononcer eu 
Dans heureux et dans deux oeufs? etc. 


Of the subject of pronunciation Mercier 
says: “Children beginning French in the 
Junior High School may acquire a standard 
pronunciation very quickly, provided the 
teacher has it herself, and absolutely never 
lets a mistake in pronunciation pass unchal- 
lenged. The pupils may even acquire ele- 
ments of resonance and intonation, depend- 
ing upon those of the teacher and their own 
ear... . Junior High School teachers and 
High School teachers should therefore rec- 
ognize that the linguistic future of their pu- 
pils is in their hands. The chances are that 
if they do not do their work properly, their 
pupils are spoiled for life, linguistically 
speaking.” 

Des Vers ... die . (Garnier, 
9frs.). Such is the title of a volume con- 
taining 350 pages of poetry, ancient and 
modern, selected by Mme. Marguerite-Jules 
Martin, teacher of public speaking in the 
Lycée Jules Ferry, as especially suitable for 
interpretation by young voices. As an ex- 
ample of the surprises which this book holds 
in store for the reader, | am quoting Emile 
Ripert’s tribute to the genius of Daudet, en- 
titled “Le Moulin.” 


“Le petit Chose” vient d’acheter un moulin; 
Il a laissé Paris, ses quais, la Seine brune, 
Pour l’air natal, vibrant, enivrant et salin. 


Avec l’or du soleil et l’argent de la lune 

Il a payé chez le notaire des oiseaux, 

Ce beau moulin qui tremble au vent de la 
Fortune. 


Quelques cyprés, une barriére de roseaux, 

Un bois de pins, oi court, s’enfle et gémit la 
brise, 

Tandis que le soleil tourne ses blonds fuseaux. 


C’est tout; mais le parfum des lavandes le 
grise, 

Le Jour est chaque jour plus lumineux encor, 

Le soir est chaque soir beau comme une 
surprise. 


Il écrit aux amis qu’il laissa dans le Nord 
Des mots exquis, et, quand il a fini d’écrire, 
Il sable l’encre avec de la poussiére d’or. 


Ah! le joli meunier, le gai meunier pour rire! 
Tistet Védéne cause avec ce jeune fou 
Et le Pére Gaucher danse comme un satyre. 


Des fant6émes légers montent d’on ne sait ou; 
Au son du tambourin ils prennent la colline; 
Il en vient, il en monte, il en sort de partout. 


Une Arlésienne au beau fichu de mousseline 

Suit la route éclatante et se perd au lointain, 

Tandis que des grillons grattent leur mando- 
line. 


Le chévre de Monsieur Seguin broute le thym, 
Sans songer que le loup réde dans les Alpilles 
Et qu’il apparaitra sit6ét le jour éteint. 


Sit6ét le jour éteint les cris des jeunes filles 
Descendront le coteau rose dans le soir clair; 
Les grand’méres alors laisseront les aiguilles. 


Les grand’méres diront, levant un doigt en 
lair, 

Les beaux contes qui font frissonner jusqu’aux 
moelles 

Ou pleurer de tristesse ou rire & coeur ouvert. 


Puis tout s’endormira, mais, dans la nuit sans 
voiles, 

On pourra voir tourner, tourner sur l’azur noir, 

Comme s’il écrasait le grain d’or des &toiles, 


Tourner éperdument sous le vent de i’espoir, 
Par-dessus les grands pins aux tétes inégales, 
Et tout le jour encor voir tourner jusqu’au soir 
Le gai moulin qui moud le froment des cigales.” 


Albert Thibaudet’s anayltical treatise, La 
Poésie de Stéphane Mallarmé, which went 
out of print almost immediately, has now 
been reissued in a library edition (Nouvelle 
Revue francaise, 18fr.) This is a judicious 
“apology” for the poet, to be recommended 
both to those who enjoy or dislike him. 


Three volumes have now appeared of 
Ch.-V. Langlois’ work on life in France in 
the middle ages, published with illustrations 
by Hachette, 35fr. each. These studies of 
the material, moral and intellectual environ- 
ment of the men of the middle ages embody 
the results of a great deal of research, pre- 
sented in a very pleasing and original man- 
ner. Langlois gives his readers, with some 
simplification of the old French, the gist of 


-a number of literary works, which he had 


selected as illustrations of certain tendencies 
or as representations of conditions in the 
past. The success of his work can be judged 
by the fact that new editions have already 
been printed of the first two volumes. The 
three parts of this series are entitled: 1, 
La Vie en France au moyen-age d’apres 
des romans mondains du temps; 11——— 
d’aprés quelques moralistes du temps, and 
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III, La Connaissance de la nature et du 
monde, d’aprés des écrits en frangais a 
Pusage des ldics. 

May I call attention to an article entitled 
“How to get the Railroad Posters of 
France” appearing in the Modern Language 
Journal for April? 

Suggestions for summer reading: Rien 
que la terre by Paul Morand, round the 
world to Siam and back, where he was 
French Minister. Le Belle Captive by 
Jeanne Ramel-Cals,—home is best if you 
have a child. Partir by Dorgelés; a tragedy 
among the members of an operatic company 
bound for Saigon. Marcel Rouff, Sur le 
quai Wilson, a Swiss conception of the 
foibles of the League of Nations. There 


are wonderful descriptions of food in his 
Vie et Passion de Dodin-Bouffant, who 
ended by marrying the most wonderful cook 
he ever had. Marcel Prévost’s La Retraite 
ardente is a sort of Thais in which the 
worldling is a man. Bourget’s Les Actes 
nous suivent, 2 vols. 21 fr., describes an in- 
cident in the Commune, and turns on the 
dogma of expiation and intercession. Julien 
Green, American by blood, has followed his 
successful Mani-Cinére, with an Adrienne 
Mesurat where he tries to interpret the 
French character. It is a little late to speak 
of Istrati’s books, but they are decidedly 
well-written even if usually painful. Guy 
de Pourtalés’ lives of Chopin and of Franz 
Liszt are being much read. 


QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. Hetter, University of California, Berkeley 


Quite often I have heard the statement 
that although in poetry and drama German 
literature might rank among the best, the 
German novel was decidedly inferior to the 
novel of other countries. Therefore I want 
to call attention to one field where the Ger- 
nian novel is unsurpassed, to the novel deal- 
ing with universities and university life. It 
is not difficult to see the reasons for the 
popularity of this subject: most German 
authors have a university training, and ques- 
tions of education always had a strong ap- 
peal to the German mind. The better type 
of Studentenroman may be classified as an 
Entwickelungsroman, and therefore takes its 
place in the long line of stories of which the 
masterpieces are Wolfram’s Parzival, Grim- 
melshausen’s Simplizissimus and Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister. 

To our readers those stories that stand 
highest from a purely literary standpoint 
may not always be the most interesting, but 


if they want to learn something about mod- 


ern conditions they ought to read Hugo von 
Waldeyer-Hartz’s Werkstudent und Bursch- 
enband, Roman aus dem deutschen Student- 
enleben der Nachkriegszeit. (K. F. Koehler, 
Leipzig.) The problem of this story is not 
unlike that of Wassermann’s Faber oder die 


verlorenen Jahre, the readjustment to post- 
war conditions of a man broken in body and 
spirit by the ordeal he has gone through. 
The hero of the story, Dieter von Raynach, 
returns from a prison-camp with a deep 
mental depression. The conditions at home 
make his heart sick; his former idealism 
is gone, and he has lost all ambition. With 
great tact his sister Heidi, a wonderful rep- 
resentative of the modern German girl of the 
cultured middle-class, persuades him to pre- 
pare for a new career by matriculating in 
the university of Godingen (a fictitious 
name, suggested by Gottingen or Tiibingen), 
the alma mater of his father, and to join 
his father’s old fraternity. Love for the 
subject inspires the author’s pen when he 
describes modern German university and 
fraternity life. Especially interesting to us 
are the chapters dealing with the hero’s ex- 
periences as a laborer, his contact with fac- 
tory workers and revolutionary dreamers,— 
experiences that were unknown to the ma- 
jority of German students before the war. 
The author succeeds remarkably well in 
putting before our eyes the strange combi- 
nation of modern ideas and of customs and 
traditions that take us back at least a hun- 
dred years. To get a thorough understand- 
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ing of these is hard for anyone who is not 
fully acquainted with German history, Ger- 
man ways of thinking, German society 
standards, and German sentimentality. 


As not many of our readers may have the 
time to study the standard work on Ger- 
man students’ life: Friedrick Schulze and 
Paul Szymank, Das deutsche Studententum 
von den Gltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart 
(Voigtlander, Leipzig), I should like to 
name a few stories which they will enjoy 
and which also will give them a systematical 
presentation of the ideas uppermost in the 
minds of German students during the last 
century. 


I begin with August Sperl’s historical 
novel Burschen heraus! Roman aus der 
Zeit unserer tiefsten Erniedrigung (C. H. 
Beck, Miinchen), that leads us back to the 
times of Napoleon and develops the origin 
of the feeling for German solidarity which 
replaced a visionary idealism caused by the 
French revolution. 


The next story worth reading deals with 
the foundation of the Burschenschaft, 
whose colors, Black, Red and Gold, have 
become the emblem of the new German re- 
public, and with the period of political re- 
action after the war of liberation. It is 
entitled Eiserne Jugend, by Paul Schreck- 
enbach. (L. Staackmann, Leipzig.) 


As a valuable source of information that 
contains a wealth of historical material, but 
does not rank high as a work of art, I would 
mention a story which is about a hundred 
years old, but has only in recent years been 
made available to the general public by a 
reprint: Felix Schnabel’s Universitétsjahre 
oder der deutsche Student. Ein Beitrag zur 
Sittengeschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts von A. v. S. Stuttgart, 1835. (Cur- 
tius, Berlin. With an introduction by Otto 
Julius Bierbaum.) To the connoisseur it is 
remarkable how little German students’ 
slang has changed since those days. A more 
detailed picture of the every-day life of the 
German student of the time of Bismarck’s 
university days does not exist; every page 
of the book bears witness of the genuineness 
of the author’s knowledge. We are taken 
from Halle, Leipzig, and Jena to Gottingen, 
Erlangen, Wiirzburg, Heidelberg, Tiibingen, 


Strassburg and Miinchen before the hero 
ends a useless life in the Greek Foreign 
Legion. 


Whereas the more prosaic events are un- 
duly emphasized in Felix Schnabel the more 
romantic side of university life is the theme 
of Gregor Samarow’s Die Saxoborussen 
(Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Berlin, Stuttgart, 
Leipzig.) We are shown the part the con- 
servative fraternity student played at Heid- 
elberg at the time of the German revolution. 


The German university after the founda- 
tion of the empire has been the background 
of an endless number of stories which in 
their tendencies are mostly colored accord- 
ing to their author’s fraternity affiliations. 
Du, mein Jena, by Paul Grabein (Richard 
Bong, Berlin), may be called a glowing 
eulogy of the conditions in existence. Ed- 
ward Stilgebauer’s Gotz Krafft (Bong, Ber- 
lin, 4 vols.), severely criticizes many cus- 
toms which seem to the author out of tune 
with modern times. Walter Bloem’s Der 
krasse Fuchs (Grethlein, Leipzig), is the 
work of a strong personality who at times 
does not refrain from a rather frank dis- 
cussion of sexual problems that trouble red- 
blooded young men. 


The question of the girl student is treated 
in Rudolph Stratz, Alt-Heidelberg, Du 
Feine .. . Roman einer Studentin. (Cotta, 
Stuttgart und Berlin.) This book ought to 
be enlightening to those whose only knowl- 
edge of Heidelberg is derived from Wil- 
helm Meyer-Foerster’s light opera and novel 
Alt-Heidelberg. 


The outstanding Studentenroman of the 
twentieth century is Wolf Eschenlohr, by 
Walter Flex, which unfortunately was left 
unfinished through the author’s untimely 
death. (Beck, Miinchen.) 


For the teacher who, instead of giving 
only a dry knowledge of the language, aims 
to introduce the student into the German 
world of thinking I deem an acquaintance 
with some of the books reviewed highly ad- 
visable. Additional material may be found 
in a recent article, Der studentische Roman 
der Gegenwart, which Hans Patschke pub- 
lished in Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 1927, 
Heft. 3. 
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QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


Cesar Barya, University of California at Los Angeles 


In a critical review of the Sonata de Estio, 
sefior Ortega y Gasset called the author of 
that book, don Ramon del Valle-Inclan, “un 
hombre ‘Renacimiento,’” 7. ¢., a man out of 
fashion, or as he put it: “Un hombre de 
otros siglos, una piedra de otros periodos 
geologicos que ha quedado olvidada sobre 
la haz de la tierra, solitaria e inutil a las 
aplicaciones de la industria.” What a con- 
trast, in fact, between the books that Valle- 
Inclan was writing during those earlier days 
and the books that were written by his lit- 
erary colleagues, the writers of the so-called 
“generacion de 1898”! Those were actual, 
modern books, books throbbing with life! 
Valle-Inclan’s books, on the other hand, the 
four Sonatas, what content was theirs? A 
romantic love story! The love story of an 
aristocratic Don Juan, embellished with all 
kinds of romantic and gallant adventures, 
and written in most elaborated style. But 
twenty-three years have passed since then. 
and now, what a contrast again between 
Valle-Inclan’s latest books and the books 
that are coming from the pen of his old 
colleagues of letters! A deep contrast, in- 
deed, but a contrast in which the original 
terms have been inverted. Azorin, Baroja, 
Unamuno, all these writers, so actual and 
so modern in 1903—the year in which that 
critical review was published in La Lectura 
of Madrid—, what are they doing now? At 
their best, they are repeating what they 
wrote in those early days. At their worst, 
they are denying and contradicting them- 
selves. Broadly stated, their evolution has 
been one from life to literature. Valle- 
Inclan, on the contrary, during those days 
“un hombre de otros siglos”, is to-day the 
most modern of all, almost the only one who 
has evolved a literature in harmony with the 
spirit of the present time. Thus, if yester- 
day he wrote—in the Sonatas—a romantic 
love story, he writes to-day—in Tirano 
Banderas—the novel of the average Spanish 
American—most typically Mexican—revolu- 
tion. And Tirano Banderas is by no means 
what one would call a literary jump, much 
less a literary contradiction. It is rather the 
term of an evolution, an evolution of which 
the Comedias barbaras, the novels of the 


Carlist war, the farces and the esperpentos, 
like the one recently published, Los cuer- 
nos de Don Friolera, are the missing links. 
This evolution, on the other hand, has been 
so gradual and so organic that it would not 
even be entirely exact to say, contrasting 
Valle-Inclan’s case with that of his old col- 
leagues, that it was one passing from litera- 
ture to life. In fact, as true as it is that 
there is life, real life, under the stylistic art 
of the Sonatas, it is equally true that there 
is literature, also stylistic art, above the 
rough life dealt with in Tirano Banderas. 
This artistic estilizacién, of which the lan- 
guage—each time richer, more spontaneous 
and more flexible—is only one element, is 
perhaps, more than anything else, what gives 
continuity to the literary evolution of Valle- 
Inclan’s work. It is also what makes of 
him a purely literary writer. and of his work, 
whatever its contents may be, a work of 
pure art. 

As a novel, Tirano Banderas (Madrid, 
1926) is, to say the least, a good novel. A 
good novel and, within the aesthetic for- 
mula of Valle-Inclan’s art, a novel true to 
life. Thus, while Tirano Banderas, the 
novel’s hero, is nothing in himself but a fan- 
tastic character — although ex-President 
Huerta may have been the inspiring model— 
he has what one would call an essential 
reality: the essential human reality of the 
average Spanish American tyrant. The same 
is true of the rest of the characters, and, as 
well as of the characters, of the general pic- 
ture the author gives us of Spanish America. 
The lines may be exaggerated, and the body 
appear somewhat like a caricature; yet 
within these lines and within this body, 
there is a real soul, a spiritual reality. 

Literature has nowadays become so much 
of a business. of a cinema affair, that to 
find a writer who, like the Argentinian En- 
rique Larreta, writes only for the love of 
art, is at once a surprise and a pleasure. 
Quality, not quantity, seems to be the novel- 
ist’s ideal, thus contradicting a quite general 
tendency in the history of Spanish litera- 
ture. Such was at least the impression left 
by his now famous novel La Gloria de Don 
Ramiro, and such is the impression one gains 
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from the author’s latest work: Zogoibi 
(Buenos Aires, 1926). The two books are 
two works of art, and can be accepted as 
two models of perfection. 


As against La Gloria de Don Ramiro, 
which takes place in Spain and deals with 
the past, Zogoibi takes place in Spanish 
America, in the Argentinian pampa, and 
deals with the present. Zogoibi is a nick- 
name. It means el desventuradillo, and is 
the name by which the hero of the novel, 
a wealthy young man, with something of the 
gaucho about him, comes to be known. The 
plot is woven about a love story, a rather 
simple love story, of which Zogoibi and his 
sweetheart—a very poetic creation—are the 
actors and, in the end, the victims. The 
two characters are not only well drawn, but 
they are also poetically visualized. Well 
drawn and poetically visualized are also the 
other characters, the customs and the land- 
scape. Reading this novel, well built and 
admirably written, one gets a feeling of the 
Argentinian pampa and of its majestic 
beauty. 

Xelga, as Juan Martin Borafull calls 
himself, has married a woman—Andrea. 
Two years of married life—, and now An- 
drea is unfaithful to Xelga. Xelga knows 
it—he knows it through an anonymous 
letter, of which his wife, Andrea herself, is 
the author. What will Xelga do? A man 
of faith, a believer, would pray. A concu- 
piscent man, would kill himself. Xelga is 
not a believer—he is a modern and gloomy 
man, full of “yellow smiles”—not a concu- 
piscent. He does not, therefore, pray, and 
he does not, therefore, kill—neither him- 
self nor his wife. He does nothing. “El 
gran secreto—he decides—es inhibirse.” He 
leaves Madrid, boards the steamer Jnfanta 
Isabel de Borbén, and lands in Buenos 
Aires. 

Such is the resumé of the principal story 
included in Antonio Espina’s recent book, 
Pajaro Pinto (Madrid, 1927). Is it a poem? 
Is it a novel? A moving picture? It may 
be any one of these three; it all depends on 
how the thing is worked out. In Antonio 
Espina’s book it is not precisely a poem, 
nor a novel, but rather something between 
a novelistic poem and a cinema. Within 
this chiaroscuro the whole story is pro- 
jected, and whatever may be the possibilities 


of this artistic procedure, it is interesting 
as an experience as well as an effort to get 
the novel out of the impasse at which—ac- 
cording to some critics—this literary genre 
seems to have arrived. 


We owe sefior Damaso Alonso more than 
a new and better edition of Gongora’s Sole- 
dades—Soledades de Géngora (Madrid, 
1927); we owe him also a translation of 
these two famous poems, precisely what was 
most necessary and the only thing that could 
have helped Géngora—and the reader. The 
translation is in prose; it. will fulfill, how- 
ever, its purpose, namely: to make the two 
poems intelligible. 


. To serve as an introduction, sefior Alonso 
has written a critical study of Gongora’s 
gongorism, taking as a basis the two Sole- 
dades. An admirer of the Cordovan poet, 
he tries to show in this introduction, not 
only the beauties of the two poems and of 
the poet’s art, but also the “stupidity” (and 
one has to be always a little stupid, either 
in one’s own eye or in the eyes of the 
others) of the hard criticisms that have been 
and are daily made of Gongora’s gongor- 
istic poems. The reader will follow with 
keen interest the author’s general discussion, 
artistic and brilliant, and very likely he will 
agree with him on many things. Whether 
he will also become an admirer of Gongora’s 
gongorism—if he is not one already—, that 
is a different question. In fact, he may very 
well accept each and all of the author’s ar- 
guments and still feel that the end is not 
worth the effort. He may feel that to read 
two poems, to understand which makes it 
imperative to read a prose translation which 
in itself is not—could not be—any poetic 
jewel, and yet leave something to guess, is 
a little more than the two poems are worth. 
Sefior Alonso will think, of course, that the 


_reader is lazy. But the reader may also 


think that laziness is—or may be—as much 
of a virtue as of a sin. He may think that 
after all, sefior Unamuno was in the right 
when, asked for his opinion of Gdéngora’s 
gongoristic poems, he said: “La vida es 
breve y el arte largo; hay mucho y muy 
bueno que leer y muy poco tiempo para 
leerlo. Poetas hay, ya en nuestra lengua, 
ya en otras, que creo me daran mas contento 
que Géngora y me costra menos leerlos. Me 
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quedo, pues, sin Gongora” (Helios, VII, 
1903). 

Should the reader come across a copy of 
E. Giménez Caballero’s recent book Los 
toros, las castaiiuelas y la Virgen (Madrid, 
1927), he will do well to read it. The title 
may not be very encouraging from a 
scholar’s point of view, and neither is the 
book a scholar’s work. It contains, how- 
ever, enough that will not displease the most 
serious scholar, and much that will please the 
ordinary reader, especially if he has some- 
thing of that which is called poetic imagina- 
tion. The author of the book who, by the 
way, is the editor of La Gaceta Literaria, 
has a great deal of it, and he uses it liber- 
ally on discussing the several questions he 
deals with in this volume. Of all these 
questions. and making, of course, all kinds 
of allowances for individual tastes, the one 
dealing with the relation between Don Juan 
and the Virgin will be found especially in- 
teresting. Briefly stated, the relation is as 
follows: Don Juan—El Burlador de Se- 
villa—was, more than anything else, a direct 
attack against the chivalresque dogma of 
woman’s respect and reverence. However, 
on lowering woman’s condition to the limit 
Don Juan did, man began to feel, as a nat- 
ural reaction, the need of reestablishing her 
again in her ideal feminism. Hence the ex- 
altation of the Immaculate Conception and 
the conclusion at which the author arrives: 
“La Inmaculada Concepcién fué obra de 
Don Juan.” Hence also the reason why 
Andalusia, “la tierra de Don Juan,” is also 
“la tierra de Maria Santisima.” And, curi- 
ously enough, the man who on a certain 
occasion ordered Murillo to paint the In- 
maculada Concepcion and paid him for his 
work was no other than Don Miguel de 
Majiara—the second edition of Don Juan 
Tenorio. And now a final consideration: 
Woman is to-day becoming less and less 
feminine and more and more masculine, 
spiritually as well as physically. No wonder, 
therefore, that beneath the excitement and 


noise of jazz, the automobile and the type- 
writer, one should hear something like the 
longing sigh of a whispering voice repeating 
the old ; Ave Maria, Purisima! 

Manuel and Antonio Machado’s recent 
play, Juan de Majfara (Madrid, 1927), will 
be enjoyed both as a drama and as a poem. 
It is, undobtedly, a fine play, and a rather 
original one, very different from the ordi- 
nary dramatic elaboration of the donjuan- 
esca literature to which one is accustomed. 

Luis Cernuda’s book, Perfil del aire (Ma- 
laga, 1927), includes a small collection of 
poems, equally remarkable for the purity of 
their poetic inspiration as for the correct- 
ness of their execution and neatness of 
expression. 

In the poems included in Antonio Heras’s 
Las huellas de los dias (Madrid, 1927), 
there is a great deal of sombre lyric feeling 
inspired by contemplation of the life and 
nature in which the poet was born and grew 
up. Thus, for example, in poems like 
Llanura_ tradgica—;Oh, qué dura y qué 
aspera/ y qué drida/ es la tierra/ en cuyos 
desiertos se formé mi alma!”’—, Procesiones 
nocturnas, etc. It is alyrism, like most 
Spanish lyrism, without smiles, austere and 
tragic, penetrated by the mystic feeling of 
the vanitas vanitatum—Danza Macabra, El 
polvo de la nada... 

To those who wish to know what the 
life of Madrid looked like about the middle 
of the XIXth century may read with profit 
Leén Roch’s La Villa y Corte de Madrid 
en 1850. Written in the form of retro- 
spective chronicles, one for each day of the 
year, from January Ist to December 31st, 
1850, the author draws a complete picture of 
the Madrid life of those days. 

Caracteres, José Bergamin’s latest publi- 
cation (Malaga, 1927), is, as suggested by 
its title, a collection of sketches of human 
types—of human characters, like El Alegre, 
i:l Amigo, etc. The characterization is vivid 
and, perhaps, pyschologically and spiritually 
true. 
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The Clergy of Anatole 
The casual reader is satisfied to accept the 
usual dictum that Anatole France is a ranting 
skeptic whose pen has sketched the entire 
gamut of doubt, agnosticism and blasphemy. 
But the writer unconsciously paints for us the 
things that are nearest his ideal and system of 
interests. This we admit readily. Let us 
glance for a few minutes at a few well-known 
characters in France’s work and see what we 
may find. Who could overlook the love of 
Jacques Tournebroche for his master, the 
Abbé, M. JérOme Coignard? Who could ignore 
the gentle, touching scenes expressed in 
Pierre Noziére? Or that of the kindly old doc- 
tor for his protegée in Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard? P. Gsell, in Propos d@’Anatole France, 
remarks: 


“Quand on parle d’Anatole France, on a 
coutume de dire;—C’est un charmeur mais 
quel désolant sceptique. 

“Nous, qui l’é6coutames assidiment, nous 
pouvons redresser une erreur trop repandue. 

“Si l’on entend par sceptique un philoso- 
phe qui doute de ce qu’il ne sait point et 
de ce qu’il n’a aucune raison de croire, qui 
raille les préjugés funestes, persifle les 
gloires boursoufiées, flagelle les ambitions 
stupides et sanguinaires, assurément Ana- 
tole France est le prince des sceptiaues. Mais 
qu’il soit indifférent a tout, c’est précisémént 
le contraire de la vérité.” 


Born on the Quai Malaquais, of middle class 
parenis, France spent his early childhood and 
adolesence in the atmosphere of his father’s 
“bouquinerie.” In the shop of the elder France, 
who was a devout Catholic and a staunch up- 
holder of the Monarchy, there foregathered 
many of the greatest writers and original 
thinkers of the day. Here Anatole must have 
been the silent listener to many a discussion 
afterwards re-echoed in the philosophic out- 
pourings of the Abbé Jér6éme Coignard or the 
scholarly disquisitions of Monsieur Bergeret. 

The series of pictures or impressions that he 
leaves us of his mother are truly charming. 
She was devoted to her little boy. She re- 
counted to him the lives of the saints, for she 
was a devout, church-going woman. Very early 
then, he was instructed in the best religious 
atmosphere of the time. His imagination be- 
gan to picture himself in the role of one of the 
heroic saints whose life his mother had re- 
counted. He longed to emulate their deeds. He 
even went so far as to mount the kitchen pump 
in emulation of Saint Simeon Stylites, who 
had lived on a pillar. 

It was at the Collége Stanislas that he began 
the study of Latin and Greek. He loved the 
great heroes and the beautiful heroines that 
those languages opened up for him. It was 
also there that he familiarized himself with 
the religious background of the ancients and 
of his own times. It will be seen that re- 
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ligion had always held something of charm for 
him, even when he was scarcely large enough 
to understand the stories of the saints as told 
him by his devoted mother. 

From this we can see that his young life 
had been sheltered in a religious atmosphere. 
It will also show us that from the time he was 
large enough to read and understand he had 
steeped himself in the religious life and history 
of both the ancients and of his own day. These 
facts may aid materially in estimating his sin- 
cerity as we scan his Rotisserie de la Reine 
Pédauque, Les Opinions de M. Jérome Coig- 
nard or of Les Dieux ont Soif, which from an 
ethical standpoint is probably the most diffi- 
cult to follow. 

If many of his severest critics were to change 


‘their charges from “anti-religious” or “agnos- 


tic’ to merely “anti-clerical” or “anti-18th-and- 
19th-century-clerical,” they would be hitting 
much nearer the real truth of the matter. 
Anatole France sought reform, among other 
things, and he, like many other reformers, 
had found that one of their most effective tools 
was to hold up to ridicule that which they 
wished to reform. The clergy of that period 
having become one of the most “degenerate” 
of composite society, received shrewd charac- 
terization at the hands of France. 

Take for example, Frére Ange, with whom 
we are all familiar. He had found tutoring 
at the home of the rotisseur a rather pleasant 
task,—considering the surroundings. Likewise 
we have M. Jéréme Coignard who succeeded 
him at that delightful duty. This worthy, hav- 
ing been on slender rations for a few weeks, 
was moved to offer up the following prayer 
after taking his first meal at the expense of 
the rétisseur:— 


“Avant tout, je remercie Dieu, créateur et 
conservateur de toutes choses, de m’avoir 
conduit dans cette maison nourriciére.” 


Both had coming appetites and endless 
thirsts. Then add to this the love of endless 
discussion, of long and dogmatic treatises oD 
theoretical problems of no practical value and 
you have a fair picture of an eighteenth cet 
tury “cleric.” M. France has not attacked the 
church or religion necessarily, but the evils 
that have incidentally sprung up within the 
church. He holds up for our inspection the 
looseness and ill-practices of the lives as lived 
by many of the clergy of that age. 

But the clergy not only got hungry and loved 
endless discussion of a dogmatic nature, they 
needed a little color and movement at times 
to lighten the weary burden of their self 
sacrificing lives. We have no better index t0 
the character and proclivities of Frére Angé 
than the appeal for help by Catherine to the 
rotisseur as she begged him to come over 
quickly to the Petit Bacchus where the good 


1La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque, p. 19. 
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friar was wont to while away many a tedious 
evening; it runs as follows: 


“Monsieur Ménétrier, dit Catherine 4 mon 
pére, venez dire un mot aux sergents du 
guet. Si vous ne le faites pas, ils conduiront 
sans faute Frére Ange en prison. Le bon 
frére est entré tant6t au Petit Bacchus, od 
il a bu deux ou trois pots qu'il n’a point 
payés, de peur, disait-il, de manquer a la 
régle de saint Francois. Mais le pis de 
Vaffaire est que, me voyant sous la tonnelle 
en compagnie, il s’approcha de moi pour 
m’apprendre certaine oraison nouvelle. Je 
lui dis que ce n’était pas le moment, et, 
comme il devenait pressant, le coutelier boi- 
teux, qui se trouva tout a cété de moi, le 
tira trés fort par la barbe. Alors, Frare 
Ange se jeta sur le coutelier, qui roula a 
terre emportant la table et les brocs. Le 
cabaretier accourant au bruit et, voyant la 
table culbutée, le vin répandu et Frére Ange, 
un pied sur la téte du coutelier, brandissant 
un escabeau dont il frappait tous ceux qui 
l’approchaient, ce méchant héte jura comme 
un diable et s’en fut appeler la garde. Mon- 
sieur Ménéatrier, venez sans tarder, venez 
tirer le petit frare de la main des sergents. 
C’est un saint homme et il est excusable 
dans cette affaire.’” 


What could possibly depict better than this 
the part played in actual life by many of 
those eighteenth century friars and priests? 
One can easily picture Frére Ange with his 
continuous thirst, his coming appetite, his di- 
lapidated attire and bare feet as he, shadow- 
like, plays his part in the cabaret and street 
“affaires” of “La Rue des Cordiers.” 


It does not appear that M. France is guilty 
of overdrawing, at least not often or materially. 
Furthermore he does not attack the priest, 
monk or friar; but he holds up to ridicule the 
looseness and ill-practices of the lives as lived 
by many of them at the age pictured. Like 
Moliare, he had learned the reforming power 
of ridicule. If this be true, then the current 
charge of “anti-religious” will have to be 
changed to “anti-clerical” only, and applied in 
a very restricted sense. 


D. R. BROTHERS. 


L. R. Stevenson Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 


‘La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédaque, p. 15. 


Essentials of a Standardized Test and Its 


Administration 


The value of a standardized test depends 
upon the reliability of the norm that is estab- 
lished by it on comparing a large number of 
scores. Each department of a school should 
make up its own tests from material covered 
during the semester and establish its own 
Norm. Good teaching should steadily raise that 
horm from year to year if other things remain 
equal. 


Here are some of the essentials of such an 
achievement test of a semester’s work: 


1. It should be evaluated accurately. The 
value of each unit on which the marking is 
based should be estimated beforehand and a 
“key” prepared and used by each scorer. 


2. The sum total of correct answers on each 
paper must be carefully counted and the per- 
centage reckoned. The “key” should be the 
only basis for grading the work of the pupil. 
Other mistakes should be ignored and nothing 
added or subtracted from the score in view of 
any personal knowledge of the pupil. Papers 
should be marked by number and not by pu- 
pil’s name. Identification of pupil’s work is 
fatal to objective scoring, so it is better if 
teachers exchange papers before marking. 


3. During the work of the semester, the 
teacher of a foreign language considers every 
mistake a mistake that must be corrected. But 
the standardized test must be prepared with 
reference to certain units of instruction on 
which the pupil has been drilled and which he 
is expected to know. The extent of the test 
will depend upon the number of these units 
and the time necessary for the pupil to recall 
them and register his knowledge of them. 


4. Everything else about the test should be 
so plainly stated that the pupil loses no time 
or effort puzzling over what he is to do or how 
to do it. 


5. Some pupils are more nimble-minded 
than others and will require less time in which 
to register their knowledge of the various 
units of the test. It is not the purpose of 
the test to measure nimbleness but compre- 
hension. Ample time should be given and, if 
necessary, more than one period allowed to 
some tests. 


6. The results of the test should be tabu- 
lated in a uniform way. The following scheme 
is not so complicated as that required in fol- 
lowing a norm based on a previously deter- 
mined standard of deviation, but it will serve 
all ordinary purposes of measurement and 
comparison. 


After papers of a given class have been 
graded according to the “key,” they should be 
arranged in order of excellence, the best on 
top. Then the following results should be 
worked out and recorded: 

MODE—The particular score made by the 
largest number of pupils in the class. There 
may be no two scores the same, but if several 
pupils happen to make the same score in taking 
the test, this score should be noted. 

MEDIAN—Divide the number of pupils into 
two equal parts and take the score of the 
middle pupil. If there is an even number of 
pupils, the median will be the average of the 
two middle scores. This in a general way 
indicates the preparedness (or lack of it) of 
the class to take the test. 

AVERAGE—Find the sum total of all the 
scores of the class and divide by the number 
of pupils. The Average and the Median are 
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not likely to fall in the same place. This is 
not the final word concerning the achievement 
of the class. It must be related to and com- 
pared with the Q3 and the Ql. 

UPPER Q or Q3—Find 25% of the number 
in the class and subtract from total. The 
score of the first pupil below this discarded 
quarter is the Q3. 


LOWER Q or Qi—lIs the score of the first 
pupil above the lowest 25% of the class. 


UPPER MIDDLE PERCENTAGE—Find num- 
ber of pupils making a score above the aver- 
age, counting down from the Q3. Now find 
what percentage this number is of the whole 
class. 


LOWER MIDDLE PERCENTAGE—In the 
same way, find what percentage of the class is 
below the Average, counting up from the Q1. 


We now have enough data for a compara- 
tively accurate estimate of the achievement of 
the class as a whole, which is our main ob- 
jective. Let us suppose there were 29 pupils in 
the class and that the tabulation results as 
follows: 


Scores of upper 25% 
Q3 has a score of 
Mode happened to be 


(seven pupils) discarded 

86 out of a hundred 

77 (three pupils having 
the same score) 

34.4. (ten pupils) 

75 (that of middle pupil) 


% of upper middle 
Median score 


Average score 70.0 
% of lower middle 17.2 (five pupils) 
Q1 has a score of 64 out of a hundred 


Scores of lowest 25% (Seven pupils) discarded 


It will be seen at once that the middle 50% 
of the class (fifteen pupils) whose scores fell 
between 86 and 64 are divided, with relation to 
the average score of 70.0, into a group of ten 
above and five below. The poor achievement 
of the lower middle pulled the score down from 
a median of 75 to the average of 70.0. So we 
conclude that the class as a whole was not 
well prepared, or that the test was too diffi- 
cult. Only 57.8% of the class was above the 
average and 42.2 was below. 


7. With results such as these for each class 
taking the same test in the department, we are 
ready to compare the work of one class with 
that of another by the same teacher or with 
the work of other classes in the same grade. 
In case an official standardized test has been 
used, comparison of the three results, Q3, Aver- 
age, and Q1, is made with the standards given 
for these three results and the standing of the 
class becomes apparent. 


8. The averages of all the classes of the de- 
partment in any language taking the same 
test will determine a temporary norm for the 
school and will serve as a point of departure 
for efforts to be made the following semester. 


9. It would be cause for regret if, after the 
labor of testing several classes in this way, it 
should be discovered that the test was inade- 
quate or unsatisfactory. Therefore the great- 
est care should be taken by the committee in 


charge to prepare as complete a test as pos- 
sible. Such tests should be prepared and used, 
having in mind the text book or any special 
emphasis decided upon for the semester’s work. 
In addition to such a test, the administering of 
an official test, such as the Alpha Test pre- 
pared by the Modern Foreign Language Study, 
561 West 116th Street, New York City, would 
have great value. These tests should be avail- 
able for use during the coming semester (Sep- 
tember, 1927). 

10. The norms established by the adminis- 
tering of the experimental edition of the Alpha 
tests to fourth semester pupils are as follows: 


VOCABULARY 
French German Spanish 
No. of Cases 739 461 472 
Modiane .................. 31.4 41.8 43.6 
eos 26.3 35.8 
Norms 31 42 44, 
GRAMMAR 
French German Spanish 
No. of cases............ 470 
25.1 
17.2 13.4 


C. Scorr WILLIAMS, 


Chairman, M. L. A., 8. C., Committee 
on Standardized Tests. 


A Few Suggestions for Realia of French 
Life 


French Provinces, the Background of France 


Numerous requests for data concerning the 
French provinces having come to the writer, a 
few suggestions, in no sense comprehensive 
but merely typical of material available as a 
background of France, are offered here. 


Regional Peasant Costumes 


Patterns for persons or for dolls: Le Service 
des patrons de la Mode Pratique, 79 boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris; muslin 30 francs, paper 15 
francs. State region desired, e. g., Brittany, 
Normandy, Pyrenees, Arles, etc. Pattern of 
headdress is included. For about 40 francs an 
exact copy of the headdress itself can be or- 
dered. (State whether pattern is desired for 
doll or for person). 


Wooden sabots can be ordered through the 
Bazar Francais, 482 West Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(Average price, $1.50. Order size larger than 
shoe, to permit wearing over felt slippers). 

Dolls: Unbreakable, articulated dolls in 
peasant costume, about 18 inches high. Price 
48 francs plus postage. State region desired, 
e. g., Breton(nne), Alsacien(nne), Auvergnat, 
Lorraine, Béarnaise, etc. Can be obtained from 
the Grands Magasins du Louvre, Place du Pa- 
lais Royal, Paris. (Colored reproductions of 
these dolls appeared on the cover of their 1926 
Christmas catalog). 
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Songs, Dances and Rounds of the Provinces 


(a) Chansons populaires des Provinces de 
France; each region about 5 francs plus post- 
age. (Librairie Hachette, 79 boulevard St. 
Germaine, Paris). (b) Anthologie du Chant 
scolaire et post-scolaire; premiére série: Chan- 
sons populaires des provinces de France (dix 
fascicules, e. g., Région de l’ouest, about 25 
cents or 30 cents, including postage). Pub- 
lished by Hougel & Cie., Au Ménestrel, 2 bis, 
rue Vivienne, Paris. (c) Mélodies populaires 
des Provinces de France, par Julien Tiersot 
(en six Séries de dix chansons chacune; 
chaque série 8 ou 10 frances). Published by 
Heugel & Cie, Au Ménestrel, 2 bis rue Vi- 
vienne, Paris. (d) Chants de la Vieille France, 
par Julien Tiersot (20 Mélodies et Chansons 
du XIIIe au XVIIIe siécle; prix 20 ou 25 
francs). Published by Heugel & Cie, Au 
Ménestrel, 2 bis, rue Vivienne, Paris. 


Magazines That Give an Idea of French Life 


(a) Le Visage de la France, 29 bis, rue 
Demours, Paris. (18 installments, one of each 
region, beautifully illustrated, 1000 views; 
about $10.00). (b) Catalogue-pamphlet: Le 
Voyage en France; issued by l’Office Central 
de Librairie et de Bibliographie, 76 bis, due des 
Saints Péres, Paris, (gives names and descrip- 
tions of maps, regional art, provincial litera- 
ture, books upon the various provinces, etc.) 
Include 25 cents postal order for postage. 
(c) Collections de lV’art régional en France— 
Habitations (provencale, basque, etc.)—Mobil- 
iers (provencal, normand, basque, alsacien)— 
published by Ch. Massin & Cie, 51 rue des 
Ecoles, Paris. (d) Agenda P. L. M. (of the 
Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée Railroad) published 
yearly in December, about $1.00 including 
postage. Beautiful illustrations, a number of 
them colored, suitable for mounting. Order 
from Agence P. L. M., 88 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 
(The Editors of Le Petit Journal, Garden City, 
N. Y., have on hand a limited number of last 
year’s copy, which will be sent free to readers 
sending 25 cents to cover postage). (e) Le 
Voyageur en France (in English), French Tour- 
ist Bureau, 342 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
$1.00 a year. 


Books on the Provinces 


(a) Les Poétes du Terroir du XVe au XXe 
siécle (4 volumes: Librairie Delagrave, 15 rue 
Soufflot, Paris). (b) Lecons de Géographie 
(Cours Moyen) par Jean Brunhes, published 
by Maison Alfred Mame et Fils, 6 rue Madame, 
Paris. (A charming, simple geography, very 
up-to-date, with artistic colored woodcuts; less 
than $1.00 postage included). (c) Anthologies 
illustrées des Provinces francaises, published 
by H. Laurens, 6 rue de Tournon, Paris. 
(Gives extracts of well-known writers, well il- 
lustrated. Of Normandy, Touraine, Brittany, 
etc.; about $1.25, including postage). (d) Mis- 
cellaneous: Nouveau Voyage en France, par 
Louis Bacon; Paysages de France, par Héléne 
Dumay; Voyages en France, par Ardouin Du- 
Mazet; Notre France, par Michelet; Le Plus 
Beau Royaume sous le ciel, par Onésime 


Reclus; La France inconnue, par Dorange; 
Coins de France, Zig Zag en France, par H. 
Boland; En flanant, par André Hallays; 2,400 
Kilométres a travers la France, par Léoni 
Voltz; Les Grandes Légendes de France, par 
Schuré. 


Posters 


(a) French Tourist Bureau, 342 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C., will send beautiful colored 
French R. R. posters of various regions (state 
preference) for 50 cents a piece, where 6 or 
more are ordered. (b) M. le Directeur du 
service de la Publicité des Chemins de fer de 
Etat, 20 rue de Rome, Paris, has a series of 
six charming “nouvelles affiches artistiques”; 
Le Mont St. Michel, etc. (4 francs a piece, plus 
postage). 

Views of France 


Postcards: (a) Cathédrales de France, dix 
eaux fortes par A. Mayeur, 95 rue Denfert- 
Rochereau, Paris, (about 75 cents including 
postage—very artistic). (b) Yvon, 10 rue de 
VH6tel de Ville, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France, 
(very artistic sepia views of various parts of 
France). 

Slides: (a) Keystone View Co., 33 W. 42nd 
Street, N. Y. C. (b) Beseler Lantern Slide 
Co., 131 E. 28rd Street, N. Y. C. 


Photos 


(a) L. Ollivier, 8 rue de Seine, Paris, (very 
good reproductions of paintings, sculptures, 
architecture, buildings, parks, ete—from 25 
cents up). (b) Publishers Photo Service, 105 
W. 40th Street, N. Y. C. (c) Keystone View 
Co., 91 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 


French Provisions 


For a regional lunch or tea: Prost and Cola- 
han, 400 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. (e. g., 
sardines de Bordeaux, truffes du Périgord 
paté de foie gras de Strasbourg, etc.) Send for 
catalog. 


French Kitchen, etc., Utensils 


Bazar Francais, 482 West Broadway, N. Y. 
C. (e. g., casserole parisienne, petite marmite, 
cocotte, etc.) Write for illustrated circular. 


Flags 
(a) R. H. Macy & Co., 34th Street at Broad- 


way, N. Y. C. (b) John C. Detra & Co., Inc., 
Oaks (Montgomery Co.), Pennsylvania. 


French Fetes 


(a) Le Jour de l’an, Jan. 1; (b) Le Jour des 
rois, Jan. 6; (c) La Saint-Charlemagne, Jan. 
28; (d) La Chandeleur, Feb. 2; (e) Mardi Gras 
(Shrove Tuesday); (f) Mi-Caréme (mid-Lent, 
day of carnival); (¢%) Poisson d’avril, April 1- 
April Fool’s Day); (h) Paques (Easter); (i) 
La Féte du muguet, May 1; (j) La Féte de 
Jeanne d’Arc, 2nd Sunday in May; (k) La Féte 
de St. Jean, June 21; (1) Le Jour de la Prise de 
la Bastille—‘Le Quatorze Juillet’—July 14; 
(m) La Toussaint, All Souls Day, Nov. 1; (n) 
L’Anniversaire de l’Armistice de la Grande 
Guerre, Nov. 11; (0) La Féte de Ste. Catherine, 
Nov. 25; (p) La St. Nicolas, Dec. 6; (q) Noél, 
Dec. 25. 
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Books on Fetes, Customs 

(a) Fétes et Coutumes populaires, (série: 
La Petite Bibliothéque) par Charles Le Goffic, 
published by Librairie Armand Colin, 103 
boulevard St. Michel, Paris. (b) Les Vieilles 
Chansons des Pays de France, (série: La 
Petite Bibliothéque) par Gaston Sevrette, pub- 
lished by Librairie Armand Colin, 103 boule- 
vard St. Michel, Paris. 


It may not be impertinent to offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


(1) For information concerning material 
available in any region of France, write to “M. 
le Directeur du Syndicat d’initiative”’ of the 
nearest or largest town of that region. (A list 
of all the Syndicates d’initiative of France will 
be sent to any reader upon receipt of a self- 
addressed, stamped, 2-cent envelope, mailed to 
the: Editor of Le Petit Journal, Garden City, 
N. Y.) 


(2) Letters asking for information or order- 
ing material from France, should be written in 
French. 


(3) Where information is requested, the en- 
closure of an International Reply Coupon, ob- 
tainable for 10 cents at U. S. Post Office, will 
usually ensure reply. 


(4) The instability of the franc and rate of 
exchange, makes all catalogue or quoted prices 
subject to revision. 


(5) Where there is no local French book 
dealer, books can be ordered through: Edouard 
Champion, 5 quai Malaquais, Paris; Les 
Presses Universitaires de France, 49 boule- 
vard St. Michel, Paris; Les Belles Lettres, 95 
boulevard Raspail, Paris. 


ALICE M. DICKSON, 
Editor, Le Petit Journal. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


“Juguetes Cémicos” 


The twelfth grade Spanish classes at Los 
Angeles High School meet every other week 
as a club, the program being furnished by both 
the B12’s and A12’s. Since dialogues and 
plays, short and easy enough to be put on as a 
part of such programs, were not easy to find, 
the students solved that difficulty by writing 
their own. After each “play” had been pre- 
sented, the manuscript was handed in, and 


other classes were invited to contribute orig- 


inal plays. 
This year Mrs. Concepcién O. de Clark, one 


of the teachers, selected twenty-one of the pro- 


ductions which the pupils had particularly en- 
joyed, and compiled them in a little book which 
is a companion in form to the Los Angeles 
High School Anthology of Verse and Short 
Stories. The plays are not models of dramatic 
construction, but they have more point than 
most dialogues written with a pedagogical pur- 
pose in mind, and are simple enough—being 
pupils’ work—to be enjoyed by lower grade 
students. Several of the teachers of Spanish in 
Los Angeles High School have been using the 


Juguetes Cémicos for supplementary work 
in the last few weeks in the tenth grade, and 
even in A9 classes. 


So far as we know, this is the first publica- 
tion of its kind; and we are sure that other 
Spanish teachers will enjoy using it. It may 
be that some of the rest of us will be inspired 
to similar attempts. 


Copies, at twenty-five cents, may be obtained 
from Mrs. de Clark, or from the Book Store 
at Los Angeles High School. Sample for ex- 


amination at the Supervisor’s Office, 1240 South 
Main Street, Los Angeles. 


HELEN SNYDER. 


Conferencias 


The program of activities, June 13th to 18th, 
of Tomas Navarro Tomas, noted phonetician 
of Madrid, will include the following lectures, 
to be held in Room 1320, Metropolitan Col- 
lege, corner Seventh and Los Angeles Streets, 
at five o’clock: Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, Phonetics; Thursday, Spanish Lyric 
Poetry; Saturday, at 10 a. m., Espafia Moderna 
(illustrated). 


On Tuesday, from four to six, a reception 
will be tendered to Professor Navarro Tomas 
in the President’s Parlor, Administration 
Building on the campus of the University of 
Southern California. This gathering will be 
sponsored jointly by the.Los Angeles Chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and the departments of the University 
of California, Southern Branch, and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. All teachers 
and others interested are welcome to attend. 


How About Foreign Correspondents? 


You may be thinking about finding foreign 
boys and girls who would like to exchange let- 
ters with your pupils. The procedure is very 
simple, the expense is minimal, the inspira 
tion and encouragement to be derived from the 
experience, according to all reports is, quite ex 
traordinary, not only for the correspondents 
themselves, but for their entire classes. 


This is all you have to do: Take down the 
name, age, sex, class, and approximate social 
status of each pupil who wishes to participate, 
collect 15 cents from each one, and send names 
and money as follows: 


For French and Spanish—National Bureau of 
Educational Correspondence, Peabody Collegé, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The American Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; 
The Junior Red Cross, Pacific Branch, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal.; El Institute 
de la Espafias, 525 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; The Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D. C.; La Federation de l’Alliance Francaise, 
32 Nassau Street, New York City; The Intern* 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Corporatiot, 
Bureau of Information Pro-Espafia, 41 
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Street, New York City; Accueil aux Etudiants, 
Franco-American Society, 57 Rue de Babylon, 
Paris, France. 

For German—Professor Martin Hartmann, 
Fechnerstrasse 6, Leipsig-Gohlis; Germany, 


Recent programs presented by — students 
of modern languages in the Polytechnic High 
School of Los Angeles were very well received 
by the audience who, by their spontaneous 


*.Jaughter and applause, gave ample evidence of 


their appreciation of the music, of the excel- 


lent recitations and of their enjoyment of the 
comedy. 


On Wednesday, June 8, 1927, students of 


French in the Polytechnic High School of Los 
Angeles presented a program which was well 


received. “La France,” sung by a girls’ quartet,’ 


was the opening number. Mary Ellen Hohiesel 
recited “En*Omnibus” and made quite realistic 
Madam Nodout’s distress at not having the 


right “numero” and at having lost her purse 
with the final graciousness due to French : 


courtesy. Kay Sugahara gave an interpreta- 
tion of selections from “Le Luthier de Crémone’”’ 
by Coppée, with more than ordinary dramatic 
skill. 

“La Faim est un grand inventeur” by Emma 
Simpson proved a mirth-provoking comedy. 

The “Programa” of students of Spanish on 
June 15th was also one that showed interest 


in the language studies, as the audience laughed © 
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at the comedy or was stirred by the gaiety 
of the dance and the songs. The nice, care- 
ful enunciation and spontaniety of action 
showed careful H. 


The Spanish Club of Manual FES ‘High © 
School (Los Angeles) has had a very success- — 
ful term: The activities have consisted of pro- © 


grams given in Spanish by the students in the 
department. 

One boy dramatized the’ “hold up” scene 
from Gil Blas and he and several companions 
staged it, using stick horses and wooden guns 
with clothespin triggers. The piano served for 
“un bosque” and a man’s brown bath robe 
made a very good costume for the monk. 

Campeamor’s poem, “Si Supiera Escribir,” 
was given in dialogue with good effect one day, 
‘and’ two musical programs featuring Spanish 
songs were given. 

The last program of the term was a modern 
entremés, “Las Aceitunas,” put on by another 
group of boys, one of whom “hizo el papel de 
una sefiora” in a very pleasing and acceptable 
manner. 

_The social feature of the term was a picnic 
at Exposition Park in conjunction with the 
other language clubs, where races and treasure 
hunts, involving polyglot directions added to 
the zest of the appetites for cake and ice cream 
and “dulces” which brought the party and the 
semester to a satisfying close.—C. M. 


125 Bast Sixth Street 


Rand McNally & Company 


of 
F OREIGN LANGUAGE MAPS 


always on hand 
Let us mount your display material. 
R. A. McNally, Agent 


Los Angeles 


La Casa de los Cuervos  - 


for American high schools. 
Espafia - 


and life. 
350 Mission Street 


New French and Spanish Readers 


Contes de la Vieille France - 
Medieval tales and some Modern sketches in simple French. 


This is the first contemporary South American ‘novel to be edited 


This book with the cultural of literature 


The Macmillan Company 


: by Max Jasinski | 


by Hugo Wast 


A. Marinoni 


_ San Francisco 
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arty-tw Years of Service 


D. C. Heath & Company have working and 


planning. for the best interests of the Modern Eangtaue 


“t. field for forty-two years. 


scholars in Modern in- America. 


“Your approval of the texts we offer you. enablé 


us to give you: even better production i in the future. 


We ledge you our r every ‘effort to give full satis- 


faction in every way. when } you call pee us. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 ST. REET, SAN 
| 


Los Angeles Agency Address EMERY W. HARVEY, vee West 12th Si 
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